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of the relations of conscious processes to the environment and to the 
other inner functions of the human individual hecomes the legiti- 
mate work of the science of psychology. Psychology thus becomes 
the science of the function of consciousness in the world rather than 
a mere introspective account of the various elements of conscious 
states." On this view psychology acquires a field of objective study. 
This thesis, which is not new in Mr. Judd's speculations, was 
founded upon an historical statement of the evolutionary process 
made to show that the course of evolution has not been free from 
the determining influence of conscious processes, that language and 
art are not to be understood as biological phenomena, and that not 
biology, but psychology must be the basis of the social sciences. 

Quite in the same spirit Mr. Mead held that the self of introspec- 
tion was not the basis for the recognition of external selves, but that 
these latter are logically preexistent to the former. Selves are social 
objects which psychology must presuppose as definitely as it pre- 
supposes the physical object— the physical organism and its nervous 
system. The social sciences must state the conditions under which 
self-consciousness is possible rather than that self-consciousness 
should create in a solipsistic way the selves it will recognize. 

Other papers offered by title only were by Messrs. Dunlap, 
Stratton, Wells, Porter, Franz, Ferree, Burnett, G. V. N. Dearborn 
and Lough. Mr. Whipple demonstrated two instruments for bright- 
ness discrimination, a pressure-pain balance and forks for pitch 
discrimination. A new pendulum chronoscope was described by Mr. 
Twitmyer. 

Mr. Pillsbury was made the new president, and Messrs. Lindley 
and Yerkes were elected to the council for a period of three years 
each. The 1910 meeting will be at Minneapolis. 

M. E. Haggerty. 

Indiana Univeksity. 
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Esthetics. Kate Gordon. New York, Henry Holt & Co. 1909. Pp. 315. 
In the field of esthetics only one thing is more conspicuous than the 
lack of teachers of all-around competency, and that is the dearth of ele- 
mentary text-books. Treatises, monographs, and essays abound, but the 
beginner, seeking a broad, illuminating survey of the problems and an- 
swers in the philosophy of art, must trust to lectures or else go beyond 
the English language; and, if the latter, who will assure him success? 
Neither of the two books which have aimed to supply his demand — to wit, 
Santayana's " Sense of Beauty " and Puffer's " The Psychology of Beauty " 
— has stood the test of class-rooms. They score on very different targets; 
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each handles some aspects of esthetics, but no more, and each frequently 
becomes too special or too profound for the undergraduate who is taking 
his first dip. All this makes Miss Gordon's volume a noteworthy con- 
tribution, inasmuch as its harshest critic must confess that, first of Amer- 
ican works, it possesses the fundamental virtues of an introduction. It 
outlines the entire field of esthetics. Its style is simple and declarative. 
Controversy is not heard in it. Obscure issues are not raised. There are 
many clear examples and a number of figures. And each chapter closes 
with a well-selected cluster of reading references. If there is any struc- 
tural defect worth mention, it is probably the enumeration of special 
forms : thus, Miss Gordon names and comments briefly upon each rhythm- 
type, she gives a short history of the dance and follows it with a sketch 
of the religious dances of the Middle Ages, the pavan, the gavotte, the 
minuet, the pas de basque (to which she devotes a page), and finally three 
pages on the principles of posture and movement, all of which principles 
must be taught in dancing-school but have no place in a course on 
esthetics, being nothing more than rules of poise and manipulation. 
While there is the same tendency to descriptive detail in the chapter on 
The Character of Simple Lines and Forms, it here enjoys a much sounder 
excuse; the details are not rules for draughtsmen or a catalogue of 
geometrical species, but rather a most useful account of the immediate 
esthetic effect, the suggestiveness and the manner of employing artis- 
tically lines, figures, and patterns. 

A text-book should not be criticized for the theories on which it has 
been built, except in so far as these mar the presentation of the subject 
to the student's eyes. Miss Gordon advances many propositions about 
which the fire of doubt burns fiercely; take, for instance, her assertion 
that "the appreciation of nature is derived from the appreciation of 
human art products," or that " criticism may be called the esthetics of 
particular cases," or that emotion is representative, or that magic is an 
incentive to the imitative impulse (instead of being a by-product of that 
same impulse). Whether these opinions can win their fight or not need 
not concern him who is looking for a good text-book; they are stated 
frankly, simply, and undogmatically by Miss Gordon, and the worth of 
the book does not hang in the slightest upon them. It is the mass of 
admirably chosen facts and their clear ordering that count; and they 
promise Miss Gordon's production a long and successful career. 

Walter B. Pitkin. 
Columbia Untvebsity. 

Augaben und Ziele des Menschenlebens. Dr. J. Unold. Leipzig: B. G. 

Teubner. 1908. Pp. vi + 142. 

The book is a plea for supplanting religious instruction in the schools 
(particularly those of Germany) by a course of training in scientific ethics. 
Dr. Unold deplores the tendency of the German government to increase 
the hours of religious instruction in the schools with the hope of counter- 
acting the degeneration of morals which has followed the loss of religious 
faith in the mass of the people. The emancipation from religious au- 



